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REPORT ON THE OPERATIONS OF A SPECIAL PARTY FOR MAKING ETHNOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES IN THE VICINITY OF SANTA BARRARA, CAL., 
WITH A SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE REGION EXPLORED. 


By Dr. H. C. Yarrow, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 


THE following statements regarding Cabrillo’s exploration of the coast of Calli- 
fornia are taken from a volume, the full title of which is subsequently given. Only 
those portions bearing on the work performed and the occurrence of Indians on the 
coast at different points are here noticed, more especially as the entire narrative is 
inserted in another portion of this work. 

On the 27th day of June, 1542, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator 
in the service of Spain, left the port of Navidad, New Spain, with two small vessels, 
the San Salvador and La Vittoria, to explore the coast of California, which he sighted ° 
on the 2d of July. 

The first mention made of Indians is, that on the Isle of Zedros they saw signs 
of them, but no individuals were seen. After sailing to the northward for a day. 
they reached a good port, which was named Puerto de Santa Clara, and here they saw 
four, who instantly fled. No mention is made of their villages. On Tuesday, August 
22, they landed at a place which they named Puerto de la Posesion, and found some 
Indian fishermen near a lake, all of whom immediately fled; but one they captured and 
gave presents to. This port is stated to be in 3145 degrees, an assertion which must be 
received with much allowance, as Cabrillo’s reckonings of latitude are obviously 
wrong. Near this place a few days afterward thirty fishermen were seen. They were 
peaceable, and some went off to the ships and received presents. These people in- 
formed the Spaniards by signs that they did not live near the sea-shore, but had their 
habitations in the interior, and that there were many of them. They also informed 
them that in the interior they had seen white men with beards, cross-bows, and swords, 
and that they could be reached in a five-days’ journey. These Indians were curiously 
marked on the body and thighs with slashes of some white pigment. They were 
dressed in skins and carried bows and arrows, the latter flint-tipped. In their own 
country they said “was much maize and many parrots.” In 324 degrees Cabrillo’s ves- 
sel again anchored, the 8th of September, near a point which he called Cabo de San 
Martin. Landing for water a small lagoon was discovered, and near it forty naked In- 
dians, armed with bows and arrows, from whom were received fishes and roasted agaves. 
Proceeding up the coast, near Cabo Santa Cruz some Indians were seen in very small 
canoes. From this point northward the appearance of the land improved very much, 
and Indians became quite numerous. At a place called by Cabrillo San Mateo, and 
which may possibly now be known as San Diego Bay, many animals resembling sheep 
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were seen. On the 27th and 28th the vessels passed three islands, one larger than the 
others. Ata port which was called San Miguel he remained a short time. One eve- 
ning a party went on shore to fish, when they found many Indians, who saluted them 
with arrows, wounding three men. However, the Indians became peaceable and went 
off to the ships, telling Cabrillo of people like him and his followers, armed similarly, 
going on horseback, and killing many of the natives, for which reason they were much 
afraid. This portof San Miguel is supposed to be near San Pedro or Wilmington Har- 
bor. On the 7th of October he came in view of two islands some distance from the 
mainland, which he named after his vessels; these islands, lying in Santa Barbara 
Channel, southwest of San Pedro, are supposed to be San Clemente and Santa Cata- 
lina. On these islands Cabrillo found many Indians, who at first showed great fear 
of the Spaniards, but finally, becoming friendly, told him of numerous other Indians 
on the mainland. Resting here but two days, he set sail on the 9th. Shortly after- 
ward, reaching a spacious bay and following its shore-line, he came upon a large vil- 
lage of Indians close to the sea-shore. Here his ships were visited by the savages in 
canoes, from the great number of which he called their town Pueblo de las Canoas. 
Jt appears impossible to fix the exact location of this town, but circumstances seem 
to indicate that it was near the head of Santa Clara valley. Mr. Bowers con- 
siders this town to have been called Xuco by the Indians. On the 13th, resuming 
his voyage, he passed near two large islands, supposed to be Santa Cruz and San 
Miguel, and anchored in front of an extremely fertile valley. Here he was visited 
by many natives coming to sell fish, who informed him that the whole coast was 
densely populated as far northward as Cabo de Galera, or Point Concepcion of the 
present day. Northwest from the Pueblo de las Canoas he discovered two islands, which 
he named San Lucas, afterward known as San Bernardo, and which at the present day 
are supposed to be those of Santa Rosa and San Miguel. On his way up the coast, 
Cabrillo speaks of anchoring in front of two villages (Dos Pueblos), largely populated, 
and this is probably the place where some important discoveries were made by our 
party. 

Point Concep¢ion was reached by this Portuguese navigator on November 1, 
after much suffering from cold, winds, and tempests. Anchoring near this place to ob- 
tain wood and water, he called the port Las Sardinas, from.the abundance of fish there- 
abouts. Here were found many natives, of most friendly disposition, one of whom, an 
old woman, said to be the Queen of the Pueblos, came off to the captain’s ship and re- 
mained two nights. Returning to the islands of St. Lucas on account of bad weather, 
on the 3d of January Cabrillo died on the island called La Posesion, believed to be the 


present San Miguel. Of the manner of his death and his notes in regard to the Indians. 


he saw we shall have occasion to speak hereafter.* 

It is worthy of mention that nearly all the Indians met with by Cabrillo seemed 
familiar with the appearance of himself and friends, as he was repeatedly informed at 
different points that numbers of men, presumably his countrymen, were journeying in 
the interior, some of them near a very large river, doubtless the Colorado. 


With this account of one of the earlier explorers of the region visited by our- 


*It should be mentioned that the identification of the localities in the former report were made 
before Lieut. Commander Taylor, U. S. N., had an opportunity of comparing Cabrillo’s narrative with 
the charts of the coast; consequently his determinations should be accepted, not mine. See paper by 
Mr. Henshaw and Cabrillo’s narrative in another place.—H. C. Y. . 
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selves, as a proper preliminary to a report of our own operations, we now proceed to 
give the latter in detail; first, however, briefly mentioning the circumstances which 
led to the exploration in question. 

It is reported that some years ago the captain of one of the small schooners com- 
mon to the Pacific coast returned from a visit to the island of San Nicolas, and stated 
that he had seen quantities of pots, stone implements, skulls, and divers sorts of orna- 
ments on the surface of shellheaps, which had been uncovered by storms, and exhibited 
in proof of his assertion a number of these articles which he had brought with him, 
and which he distributed among his friends. It is also reported that this captain 
again visited San Nicolas and its neighbor, Santa Catalina, and returned with a full 
schooner load of relics, but this part of the tradition lacks confirmation. 

Little attention was paid to this most valuable archeological discovery until 1872 
and 1873, when Mr. W. G. W. Harford, of the United States Coast Survey, happened to 
visit the islands of San Miguel and Santa Rosa, lying to the northward and westward 
of the islands before mentioned. From these islands this gentleman procured a 
small but exceedingly valuable collection of interesting objects, which came into the 
hands of Mr. William H. Dall, a most intelligent and enthusiastic collector, from which 
he deemed the locality of sufficient importance to visit it in person. This he did in the 
winter of 1873 and 1874. Mr. Dall visited San Miguel and Santa Catalina, but as his 
time was limited, no thorough examination was made of this mine of archeological 
wealth lying then temptingly open to view. He, however, procured many interesting 
specimens. During the same season Mr. Paul Schumacher, well known for his investi- 
gations farther up the coast, discovered in the vicinity of San Luis Obispo and the 
Santa Maria River deposits similar to those found on the islands. The results of these 
discoveries being communicated to the Smithsonian Institution, this establishment de- 
termined to make a thorough and exhaustive exploration of not only the mainland, but 
of the islands also; and in the spring of 1875 Mr. Schumacher was named to conduct 
the work in behalf of the National Museum. By a fortunate coincidence, one of the 
parties of the Expedition for Explorations West of the One Hundredth Meridian, under 
the War Department, of which the writer and Dr. Rothrock were placed in charge, 
was about to visit the Pacific coast, and an arrangement was entered into whereby 
hearty co-operation and unity of effort were effected. Mr. Schumacher was to explore 
the islands, and the Exploring Expedition party the mainland along the coast from 
Santa Barbara north for a distance of 20 or 30 miles. 

Leaving San Francisco June 4, after a pleasant sail of forty-eight hours we arrived 
at Santa Barbara, and there found the other members of the party, consisting of Dr. J.T. 
Rothrock, botanist, Dr. O. Loew, mineralogist, and Mr. H. W. Henshaw, ornithologist, 

‘whom you had directed to assist in the enterprise. Arrangements were at once made 
to explore the neighborhood, and on the day following that of our arrival we started 
under the guidance of the Rev. Stephen Bowers, who we were informed had already 
made some excavations in the sections about to be visited, for the ranch of T. Wallace 
More, near the little village called La Patera, some eight miles from Santa Barbara. Ar- 
rived at a spot where our guide informed us he had found a few bones and arrowheads, 
the work, digging a trench in a north and south direction on a cliff overlooking the sea 
and probably 80 feet above it, was at once commenced. There were no indications that 
this locality had been used as a burial-place, but after digging a few feet, and beyond 
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some loose bones that had been reinterred by Mr. Bowers on the occasion of his first visit, 
we came to an entire skeleton in situ. It was lying on the right side, facing the west, 
with the lower limbs drawn up toward the chin. No ornaments or utensils were found, 
but a quantity of marine shells were near the cranium. Continuing the excavation 
deeper, two other skeletons were discovered in a similar position to the first, and near 
them a few broken arrowheads. These were removed, and the excavation extended 
downward and backward from the sea-cliff, the labor being rewarded by the finding of 
seven other skeletons. These latter, however, were huddled together, and gave no 
evidence that care had been taken, in the burial of the bodies, to place them in any par- 
ticular position. Near by were a few shell beads and other ornaments, and an abalone 
shell (Haliotis splendens) containing a red pigment. The bones were so friable as to 
crumble to pieces on exposure to the atmosphere, and on this account none could be 
secured. On excavating to a depth of 5 feet, a layer of marine shells was reached, 
under which was a firm stratum of yellow, sandy clay, beneath which, as our subse- 
quent experience proved, burials were never made.* After digging for several hours, 
and finding nothing further of special interest, the trench was refilled. 

Moving around from place to place in the field, our attention was finally attracted 
to a depression in the center of it, some 200 yards from the sea-cliff, which, on examina- 
tion, gave undoubted evidences of being a burial-place, ribs and vertebrae of whales 
being scattered about, and small inclosures found that had been made in the earth by 
setting up large flat stones on their sides. Digging into one of these inclosed areas, 
broken bones and some broken pestles and mortars were found, but nothing of special 
value. The excavation was continued to a depth of 3 feet only, which, as subsequently 
ascertained, was not sufficient. We left this-locality for a time, returning to it later in 
the season, when deeper and more careful excavations abundantly rewarded us, as 
many mteresting objects were found. | 

While engaged in the interesting search in question, Dr. Rothrock, who had 
strolled off some distance after botanical specimens, communicated to us that he had 
discovered, on the opposite side of a small estero to the northward, a locality which he 
believed to be a burial-place, founding his belief on the fact that he had seen a number 
of whales’ ribs, placed so as to form arches over certain spots. As we well knew that 
the Santa Cruz Island burial-grounds were similarly marked, we anticipated a “ good 
find,” and, indeed, so richly were our anticipations rewarded that we named it the “Big 
Bonanza.” The following diagram, made from a rough sketch on the ground by the 
writer, will give an idea of this place and the several other localities already mentioned. 

It is but fair to mention in this connection that the discovery of this valuable 
locality is entirely due to Dr. Rothrock, any assertion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
- as no one in the neighborhood had the slightest knowledge of any burials having been 
made at this point. 

The next morning found us at an early hour near the spot discovered by Dr. Roth- 
rock, and from the surface indications it could hardly be doubted that at some period 
it must have been a burial-place of note. The surface of the ground, instead of pre- 
senting the appearance of mounds, or hillocks, was rather depressed in a semicircular 
form, and in various spots ribs and vertebre of whales had been partially buried in the 


*T am informed that M. de Cessac, of M. Pinart’s party, is said to have discovered pottery 
beneath this stratum, but I feel confident that it is a mistake.—H. C. Y. 
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ground, the ribs in some instances being placed together, as reported by Dr. Rothrock, 
in the form of arches. Selecting what appeared to be a favorable place, 20 feet from 
the edge of the cliff, fronting the estero shown in the sketch, a trench was commenced 
running due north and south. Two feet below the surface the first indications of 
burials were reached, quantities of broken bones being met with at every stroke of the 
spade, interspersed with pieces of whales’ bones and decaying redwood. Ata depth of 
5 feet the first entire skeleton was found in position, and near it several others were 
subsequently uncovered; in all of them the head fronted northward, the face was down- 
ward, and the lower limbs were extended. Over the femur of one of the skeletons was 
a flat plate of steatite, a sort of soapstone, 12 or 14 inches square, with a hole in one 
end, which we called a “tortilla-stone,” its probable use having been for cooking cakes, 
or tortillas, or else for heating water, the hole in the end serving to withdraw it from 
the fire when thoroughly heated. In rear of the skeleton, and to one side of the plate, 
was an olla, or jar, of steatite, broken, but containing some fine glass beads and human 
teeth, and behind this a stone pestle of symmetrical shape, about 3 feet in length, of a 
vif Ao L. 
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hard species of sandstone, and another plate of steatite, and two large ollas of over 
five gallons capacity, their mouths or apertures fronting north, and just above was a 
single cranium facing the cliff, face downward, and on top of it a single femur. Con- 
tinuing the excavations toward the cliff, a small sandstone mortar was exhumed con- 
taining a mass of red paint, and in its immediate vicinity a large number of beads of 
glass and shell with ornaments made from the lamina of the abalone shell, which is 
common to this coast, being found in great abundance on the islands some 20 miles 
distant. Digging still farther, other skeletons were found in similar positions, but in 
many instances the lower limbs were flexed upon the body, while in a few cases the 
fingers of the right hand were in the mouth. One skeleton was that of a child, near 
which were found beads, ornaments, tortilla-stones, and two more ollas, one of which 
contained portions of the cranium of a child.. This skeleton had apparently been 
wrapped in a kind of grass matting, as small portions were found attached to the bones 
and scattered near by. In the olla containing the head-bones of the child were a great 
number of small black seeds, smaller than mustard-seed, which were recognized by one 
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of the laborers as a seed used by the present California Indians and natives in making 
demulcent drinks and eye-washes, the Spanish name being chia (Salvia Columbarie 
Benth.). 

A second trench, opened 40 feet from the first, yielded quite a number of excellent 
crania and other specimens, among which were fish-bones, crenated teeth (of fossil 
shark possibly), and a very large olla containing bones and covered on top with the 
epiphysis of a whale’s vertebra. The following are the notes furnished by the gentle- 
man in charge of the excavations at this point: First trench, 6 feet by 2, running 
- north and south, trending to the westward. Indications of burials, whales’ bones,.and 
rocks set up vertically. Two and one-half feet below the surface found skeleton with 
face downward, head to the north. Three feet below surface reached a large flat stone, 
which being removed was found to cover ribs and shoulders of a female skeleton, head 
pointing north, body resting on left side. A small mortar was over the mouth, small 
sandstone mortar and pestle of fine workmanship near top of head. This locality prov- 
ing rather unprolific, a second trench was commenced 40 feet below last, nearer cliff, and 
about of same siz® Two feet below the surface, to our great surprise, a large steatite 
olla was discovered, which proved to contain the skeleton of an infant wrapped in 
matting. Unfortunately, upon exposure to the air, the bones crumbled away. Beneath 
the olla was a cranium, apex west, face north. Three feet below the surface were two 
skeletons in fair condition, with-crania to the north. Our discoveries this day had de- 
veloped so much of interest that it was not until darkness had overtaken us that we 
discontinued our work.. 

In order to give some idea of the amount of material recovered during the excava- 
tions, a record of each day’s work follows: 

June 10.—This morning began work shortly after sunrise at both trenches opened 
the day before, digging in a westerly direction in the first. In this, numbers of crania 
and bones were found in similar positions to the first met with, and also several fine 
ollas, tortilla-stones, mortars, and pestles. All these utensils were invariably in the 
immediate vicinity of the heads of the skeletons; in fact, in-many instances the crania 
were covered by large mortars placed orifice down. In tlie second trench, the digging 
was in an easterly direction, and the first discovery that of a skeleton and a fragment 
of iron near the right hand, probably a knife or spearhead, which, archologically 
speaking, was a source of great grief to us, our hope being that no remnants of Span- 
ish civilization would be found in these graves. It could not be helped, however, al- 
though a great deal of prehistoric romance was at once destroyed. Near this skeleton 
was another, and by its side the first pipe met with, which was similar in appearance 
to a plain modern cigar-holder, and consisted of a tube of the stone called serpentine, 
8 inches long, the diameter of the wider orifice being a little over an inch. At the 
smaller end was a mouth-piece formed from a piece of a bone of some large water-fowl, 
and cemented in place by asphaltum. How these pipes were used with any degree of 
comfort is impossible to surmise. 

? Continuing this excavation, the next discovery was a steatite olla containing a 
skull, differing in many respects from those found in the graves; if from one of the same 
tribe, it shows marked differentiation. Near the olla was a large sandstone mortar, 
over 2 feet in diameter, and behind it another olla containing more bones, and another 
pipe, 105 inches in length, and near this latter article a smaller olla filled with red 
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paint. It should have been mentioned that from this trench was procured a femur 
shuwing evidences of a fracture through the neck of the bone, which had become ab- 
sorbed, the head uniting to the upper portion of the shaft between the greater and 
lesser trochanters. Further search revealed at the same depth a mortar, covered by 
the shoulder-blade of a whale, which also contained the skull of an infant covered with 
an abalone shell, while near by were paint, a piece of iron, a nail, and various shell orna- 
ments and beads. Near at hand, to the rear, were a broken mortar and pot, underneath 
which was a small olla, the whole covering the skuli of a child; and a little deeper a 
skull resting upon a fine, large, pear-shaped steatite olla, the outside of reddish color. 
These remains appeared to have been inclosed in a sort of fence, as a plank and stakes 
of decayed redwood were near by. At the bottom of this trench, just above the firm 
clay, and under all the specimens just described, was a fine sandstone pestle 174 inches 
in length. 

June 11.—Continued in same trench, advancing in a northerly direction toward 
trench No.1. Ata depth of 4 feet were two skeletons, and near them was a square 
cake of red paint; alongside were two more skeletons, over one of which was a large 
mortar, mouth downward, and close by another similar utensil. Under this skeleton 
were an instrument of iron 14 inches in length, a long iron nail, and two pieces of red- 
wood, much decayed. <A little farther in was a small canoe carved from steatite. All 
the skeletons were face downward, heads to the north. In trench No.1 the digging 
was continued in a southerly direction. The first object encountered was an enormous 
mortar, 27 inches in diameter, with its pestle near by. This article was on its side, the 
mouth toward the south; around it were no fewer than thirty crania, some in a fair 
state of preservation, and others very friable, broken, and worthless. Lying on top of 
this mortar, on further removal of the earth, was an almost entire skeleton, with frag- 
ments of long bones and of steatite pottery. As surmised by some of the party, the 
perfect skeleton was that of a chief, and the remains those of his slaves slain with him; 
which is at least a possible, if not a plausible, view of the case. 

Experience by this time had taught us that nearly all the burial-places or spots 
had been carefully marked, since near the head of each skeleton were either bones of 
the whale or stakes of redwood. 

Being obliged to leave for Los Angeles June 12, for a few days, Mr. Bowers was 
employed to continue the work, who, up to June 25, secured the following articles from 
the two trenches commenced, viz, 32 skulls, 24 large steatite ollas, 6 large mortars, 7 
large pestles, 2 small serpentine cups, 7 tortilla-stones, 7 abalone shells, 3 iron knives, 
4 stone arrowheads, 1 iron ax (of undoubted early Spanish manufacture), quantities of 
glass and shell beads, paint, shell ornaments, black seed of the character previously 
mentioned, 2 pipes, 2 soap-root brushes with asphaltum handles, and a copper pan 8 
inches in diameter, which was found covering the top of a skull—the copper evidently 
having preserved a portion of the hair, which was quite black and silky, and not coarse, 
as is usually the case with Indians. 

June 25.—The same excavation No. 2 was continued, and 3 crania were uncovered, 
also an olla containing the bones of a child, not far from which were 3 mortars and 2 
ollas. Just above the stratum of clay the most interesting discovery was made of an 
entire skeleton, which had been buried in a redwood canoe, but which was so decayed 
that only a small portion could be preserved. Near the head of the canoe were a large 
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olla and mortar, the mouths northward. On removing the skeleton, which was lying 
on its back, the bones fell to pieces. In the canoe, alongside of the skeleton, were 3 
pestles, 2 pipes, an iron knife or dagger blade that had been wrapped in seal-skin or 
fur, and a stone implement of triangular form and about 6 inches in length, probably 
used as a file, or perhaps for boring out pipes. This skeleton was probably that of a 
chief, or a noted hunter or fisherman. 

June 26.—Trench No. 2 was abandoned and work resumed in No. 1, which yielded 
several crania in bad condition. Near a whale-rib, standing on end, was an empty 
broken olla, and not far off a skeleton on its right side, legs drawn up, head facing west. 
On its right-hand side, near by, was a small highly-polished serpentine cup and a small 
mortar and pestle. After excavating awhile and finding nothing but broken bones, dig- 
ging here was discontinued and an excavation commenced ten feet to the northward 
and near the edge of the cliff, but after going down 5 feet through kitchen refuse, ashes, 
bones, shells, it was filled up and work resumed at the second trench. Several hours’ 
digging resulted in finding nothing, but finally the “lead” was once more struck. The 
first discovery was a skeleton, which, from the appearance of the pelvic bones, was 
that of a female, and near which were great quantities of beads, shell ornaments, 
and seeds. It was here we first encountered what at first sight appeared to be dried 
cloves, but which on closer examination proved to be ornaments of asphaltum, hollow 
in the center, and in some instances having at one end a small piece of dried grass or 
fiber by means of which doubtless they were fashioned into necklaces. Some abalone 
shells were also found, in close proximity to which were the bones of a child. Another 
mortar was discovered, containing some bones in bad condition. 

June 27.—Being Sunday, operations were suspended until the next day. 

~ June 28.—Work was resumed at trench No.1, but for 6 or 8 feet nothing was met 
with save isolated bones. Digging to the southward, however, a skeleton was found 
with top of head to the northward, the position of which was nearly face downward. 
On its removal we found beneath it a large mortar, cavity down, slightly tipped, and 
facing west. In another direction, to the eastward, was a large sandstone mortar facing 
north, and beneath it a skull in good condition, while near by was a small olla contain- 
ing ornaments of shell, beads, seeds, and paint. Deeper down, still another small olla 
was revealed, filled with the black seeds, and near it a small pestle. A number of crania 
and bones were also found, but all in bad condition. One of them, however, was par- 
ticularly interesting from the fact of two arrowpoints, one of a porphyritic stone, the 
other of obsidian, being imbedded in the outer table of the skull.* From the position 
of the arrows it was inferred that the wounds were received by the person while lying 
down. Digging in a northerly direction in this trench, 8 or 10 more skeletons, all 
huddled together, were exhumed, also 2 small pestles, 2 mortars, and some abalone 
shells containing ornaments. In one of the larger of these shells were the head-bones 
of a young child, and near it two polished serpentine dishes, containing some of the 
clove-like asphaltum before alluded to. A broken dish had been neatly mended with 
asphaltum and probably sinew, as drilled holes were found in both pieces. Not far 
from these cups was found a leather (?) pouch curiously ornamented on the outside 
with circles of shell-dises.t 


* Since this was written Mr, Bowers has reported the finding of skulls with arrowpoints imbedded 
in the parietal and temporal bones, 
t Since ascertained to be the hilt of a native sword. 
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On June 29, finding that our labor was not so richly repaid as formerly, further 
excavation in this locality was delegated to Mr. W. L. Shoemaker, who, having discov- 
ered only six crania, and those in poor condition, after six hours’ faithful labor, the “ Big 
Bonanza” was abandoned, and in the meanwhile the writer was prospecting. 

Crossing the estero, and reaching the ranch of T. Wallace More, esq., we visited 
the asphaltum mine, from which it is probable the Indians whose resting-places we 
had been so ruthlessly disturbing, procured their supplies of this, to them, most pre- 
cious material, since it must have been extensively used in fastening on their arrow- 
heads or spearpoints, and in mending and filling up cracks and holes in their canoes. 
Not far from this mine the spot was reached which has been mentioned as that where 
burials were indicated by whalebones and flat stones, and it was determined to explore 
it next. Near it was a depression, in which appeared to have been either a threshing- 
floor or dancing-place, oval-shaped and 60 feet long by 30 or 40 wide. It had been 
beaten or trodden down so firmly that no vegetation could flourish thereon. In the 
afternoon, not far from camp, one of the party discovered some fragments of human 
bones which had been thrown out of a squirrel-burrow, which circumstance led us to 
search for relics. Opening a trench 300 yards to the westward from camp, at a depth 
of 3 feet, some broken bones were found and one skull; near the latter were a quantity 
of beads and a matted mass of fur, apparently of either the seal or sea-lion. After 
some hours of fruitless labor, digging in this locality was discontinued. This was the 
only instance in our experience where the burial of but one individual had taken place 
in one spot. 

On the following day, one of the laboring party, assured of finding something to 
repay further labor in the “Big Bonanza,” urgently suggested the same, whereupon 
excavating was again entered upon at that place; and, curiously enough, after a little 
digging, a remarkably fine knife or dagger of obsidian was discovered, nearly 10 inches 
in length; a bone implement, similar in appearance to a sword-blade; and two pipes, 
one of them ornamented. This ornamented pipe was the first of the kind we had met 
with, and we congratulated ourselves upon having yielded to the suggestion of the 
‘reindari: 

July 1.—Resolved to excavate in the locality last discovered, and an early start 
was made. This trench on T. Wallace More’s ranch was commenced 200 yards from 
the sea-cliff. At a depth of 2 feet broken bones were uncovered, and at 4 feet entire 
skeletons, which in many instances had been inclosed with flat stones, forming a kind 
of coffin. Some mortars and pestles were here also met with, as well as pipes, arrow- 
heads, and another fine spear of flint, and one of iron. After four days of hard work, 
with no other results than those mentioned, this trench was abandoned. It is doubt- 
less probable that many more articles might have been found here, but the time that 
would be consumed in securing a few small articles was demanded where results would 

most likely prove richer and more interesting. Subsequent experience proved that 
we had abandoned this locality too hastily, for Mr. Bowers, excavating on his own 
account, soon after discovered many valuable articles, notably some fine knives or 
daggers of obsidian. 

From Dr. Taylor, of La Patera, a gentleman who for years had studied the ethnol- 
ogy and archeology of the Pacific coast, we learned of the probable existence of bur- 
ial-places at a spot some 12 or 15 miles up the coast, known as Dos Pueblos. Dr. Taylor 
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having there seen the remains of numerous kitchen-heaps, inferred that a large popu- 
lation once lived in that locality, and that their dead would be found not far distant. 
Accordingly Dr. Rothrock and the writer started on a prospecting tour, and after a 
couple of hours’ ride came in sight of the Dos Pueblos ranch, occupied by Mr. Welch 
and family. Making ourselves and object known to Mr. Welch, we received a hearty 
welcome, and were invited to dig anywhere we might think proper. . Mr. Welch showed 
us in his potato-patch numbers of broken bones that had been turned up by the plow; 
but being attracted by some whalebones partially imbedded in the earth of the sea-cliff 
near by, we immediately left the potato-patch, knowing from experience that where 
the whalebones are there also were graves. The position of these graves, as well 
as some others subsequently discovered, may be seen from the map. This is undoubt- 
edly the “Dos Pueblos” of Cabrillo, near which he anchored. (See Sketch 2.) 

The next day it was determined to 
move the entire party to this locality and 
excavate, which was done, the first trench 
being made at the point marked 1, near the 
brow of the cliff, where were whalebones eed 
and large, flat stones. At a depth of 44 Bivag \ <a 
feet, great quantities of bones were found | — , - 
huddled together, but no skeletons in a par- 
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infrequency this burial feature was appar- 
ently notcommon. All the bones were in a 
very bad state, much worse than those about 
La Patera, and but few were preserved. 
Throughout the graves, but not placed in 
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particular position, were several large mor- 
tars, large and small ollas, pipes, beads, and ‘Walton's 
. . ’ * 
ornaments, besides bone awls. In locality rasta h 
No. 2, the same class of articles was brought f4 : 
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In the narrative of Cabrillo, by Bar- 
tolome Ferrel, this locality is called Dos 
Pueblos, from the fact of there being two 
towns on opposite sides of the creek, which sore cee , 
runs down from the Santa Inez Mountains. 

These towns were densely populated with 

a mild, inoffensive people. We were informed by Mrs. Welch that she had heard from 
an aged Indian woman that two separate tribes, speaking different dialects, lived on 
opposite sides of the creek, which constituted the boundary-line between them, and 
that the tribes were not permitted to cross this creek without first obtaining each 
other’s consent. This old crone for many years continued to visit this spot annually to 
mourn the departed greatness of her people. 
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Continuing our excavations in No. 2, a long, straight pipe and a small mortar 
having a handle (the first of its kind), and containing red paint, were found, and near 
the latter a pipe only partially bored out. On the opposite side of the creek a trench 
was opened beneath a gigantic piecé of whalebone, but several hours’ work revealed 
nothing but broken bones, and it was abandoned and work resumed in Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
During the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, the excavating was continued, resulting in the 
discovery of mortars, ollas, pipes, ete., and curiously enough in No. 3 of no fewer than 
30 skeletons which had been buried in sea-sand, and under which were 3 fine stone 
spearheads and some fragments of iron. In No. 2 were several large ollas and mor- 
tars, and near the head of a skeleton, presumably that of a female, some china cups 
and saucers of very ancient shape. The time allotted to these explorations having 
now nearly expired, the remainder of our stay was devoted to filling up holes and 
packing the specimens. The specimens were roughly estimated as weighing from 10 
to 15 tons. 

Regarding the people of whom we have been speaking, and of whom no repre- 
sentative remains to tell of their history, but little could be learned; the crumbling 
bones and household gods we had so ruthlessly disturbed, were the only witnesses of 
the former existence of a once populous race; but beyond this they made no revelation, 
while careful examination of the entire literature of the Pacific coast proved fruitless 
in throwing light on these early generations. All the writers who speak of these In- 
dians, and it is but fair to state that few, if any, of them were possessed of original 
information on the subject (having gathered their materials from Ferrel’s narrative), 
are of the opinion that they were friendly, peaceable, and inoffensive, which opinion 
is enforced by the absence in their graves of warlike implements to any extent. Ca- 
brillo states that they were armed with bows, the arrows being pointed with flint 
heads, similar to those used by the Indians of New Spain; he also speaks of clubs, 
but mentions no other weapon. As to population, he states that on some of the islands 
there were no people, but that others were densely populated; the former we have not 
been able to identify... The Indians told him they had occasionally suffered from the 
attacks of warriors armed like the Spaniards, and from the fact that toward the middle 
of the eighteenth century the mission priests of Santa Barbara removed their savage 
parishioners from the islands to the mainland to escape the ravages of the Russians 
and their Kodiak allies, it is supposed that this warfare had been going on for a num- 
ber of years. As to the extent of the population we can form an idea only from the 
number of burials, at different points, and villages, the names of which have been 
handed down to us through Cabrillo. At a rough guess, our party must have exposed 
at their main trenches the remains of no fewer than 5,000 individuals, and, from what 
we have subsequently learned, there are hundreds of these burial-places along the 
coast. 

With regard to the towns, the Indians informed Cabrillo that the whole coast was 
densely populated from the Pueblo de las Canoas to 12 leagues beyond the Cabo de 
Galera (Point Concepcion), and gave him the names of these towns; from the extended 
list it may be inferred that a large population once lived in the region explored. 

With regard to the time that these people disappeared we can only conjecture. 
From the Mission records it appears that in 1823 the total number of Indians in the 
vicinity of Santa Barbara was upward of 900, but this census embraced all Indians, 
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and not alone those from the islands and sea-coast. In 1875, the year in which we 
write, not a soul can be found to give any information as to the ancient inhabitants of 
this part of the coast. There is a tradition that many years ago a Mr. Nidever, while 
on a trip to the island of San Nicolas, discovered there, much to his surprise, an aged 
hag, and that he removed her to Santa Barbara, but no one could understand her 
language, and after a short time she died; also, that she was a young woman at the time 
the Indians were removed to the mainland, and returning from the boats to seek her 
children, in the hurry and confusion of the embarkation she was left behind; that when 
found she was clothed in furs, ornamented with the feathers of birds. Doubtless this 
woman, if the story be true, was the last survivor of the island tribes. 

Of their manner of living little if anything is known. Cabrillo states that on most 
of the islands miserable huts existed, but on the mainland there were houses similar 
to those of the Indians of New Spain. On one of the islands, however, which he states 
was four leagues long, there were many good houses of wood. We are at a loss for 
further information on this point, but it is certain that the dwellings of these people 
were constructed of perishable materials and not of adobe bricks like the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, since no trace can be discovered of such material, and it is 
hardly possible this would be the case in the short space of time since Cabrillo’s visit. 
It is extremely probable, therefore, that they built their houses of timber, or else used 
the skins of animals slain in the chase. Referring to the matter of houses of wood 
upon the islands, some doubt might apparently be thrown upon this portion of Cabrillo’s 
narrative, for at present no trees of a size sufficient for building purposes are found on 
the islands; but this author states that on the Isle de St. Augustin he saw trees simi- 
lar to red cedar or cypress that had been washed up by the sea, 60 feet in height, and 
of such girth that two men could not encircle them with their arms joined. 

In their choice of localities for towns these ancient people showed the same 
degree of sagacity as that evinced by the American aborigines down to the present day. 
On the islands were myriads of water-birds and quantities of sea-lions and seals; the 
water fairly teemed with fishes and molluscous animals, affording a plentiful supply of 
food, and no doubt at the time they were occupied there was plenty of sweet water to 
be had, which, unfortunately, is not the case at present. On the mainland, at all the 
localities visited, the circumstances of environment must have been such as to render 
the struggle for existence extraordinarily easy. For instance, at Santa Barbara and 
up the coast, or what was called the Pueblos de las Canoas, the land is extremely fer- 
tile, and must have yielded good crops, for Cabrillo especially mentions that the Indians 
lived in a fertile valley, and had an abundance of corn and many cows.* In addition to 
their pastoral pursuits, the Santa Inez Mountains afforded them game, and the waters, 
fishes, clams, mussels, etc. From the great quantities of shells found in the graves 
and kitchen-heaps, and the absence of mammalian bones in any quantity, it is fair to 
suppose that the tribes living near the seaside derived the greater portion of their 
sustenance from the waters. The favorite places for towns appear to have been not 
far from groves and near small mountain-streams. Anterior to 1542 these Indians must 
have been idolaters, but we have good reason for believing that after the advent of 
the Mission priests many of them embraced the Roman Catholic religion, and faithfully 
followed its teachings. Cabrillo speaks of having seen on one of the islands (probably 


* Probably bison. 
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San Miguel) a temple of wood, with paintings on its walls, and idols. San Miguel and 
some of the other islands have been carefully searched for this temple, butin vain. Mr. 
Schumacher considers Santa Catalina as the island on which was the temple. 

It is hardly necessary to refer again to the different utensils found in the graves 
of these people, but it may be well to state that all the ollas, mortars, cups, pipes, and 
pestles met with were fashioned out of steatite, or magnesian mica, a sort of soapstone, 
consequently very soft, which alone was used for the ollas, sandstone of different 
degrees of hardness for the pestles and mortars, and serpentine for the cups and pipes. 
It is easy to understand that the ollas were readily carved from the soft soapstone-like 
material by means of stone knives, but how the gigantic and symmetrical mortars 
were hewn out with such rude tools is beyond our comprehension; yet they must have 
been easily procured, otherwise such lavish generosity in burying them with the dead _ 
would hardly have been possible. It is thought that the steatite articles were not 
made by the mainland Indians, since no deposits of this mineral were at their disposal, 
but by the dwellers on the islands of Santa Catalina and Santa Rosa, where alone this 
mineral existed, and the supposition is that the islanders trafficked with those of the 
mainland for their commodities, giving in exchange utensils of steatite. The ollas 
were doubtless used for cooking, as many of them bear marks of fire, and the mortars 
for bruising grain, acorns, and grass-seeds, the smaller cups and basins for ordinary 
household purposes, and the pipes for smoking. Canoes are mentioned by Cabrillo, 
who states that some were small, holding only two or three persons, while others were 
of sufficient capacity for ten or twelve. These were probably hewn, not burned, from 
logs of redwood cast up by the waves. The one mentioned as discovered by our party 
containing a skeleton was, however, formed of three planks, which had been lashed: 
together by sinew or cord, the joints being payed over with asphaltum. The orna- 
ments and beads of domestic manufacture were made of the nacre of shells and of 
small shells, but the glass beads found were undoubtedly of European workmanship. 
There seems but little doubt that nets were used for trapping fishes, a small portion of 
what appeared to be mesh-work being found. Furs are spoken of as articles of clothing 
in Cabrillo’s narrative, but beyond this nothing is known. In speaking of the employ- 
ment of furs, mention is made of the long, fine, black, and beautiful hair of the natives; 
this statement is corroborated by the appearance of some hair found on the skull which 
we have spoken of as being found covered with a copper pan.* 

It was at first supposed that a certain design had been followed in the manner of 
interment, or rather of the posture in which the bodies were placed, but an examina- 
tion of the notes already given will show that such was not the case, although most of 
the entire skeletons discovered at La Patera were in the same position, but those at 
Dos Pueblos were in all attitudes; consequently we infer that there was no regular 
mode of procedure. From the fact that so many loose and broken bones were found 
close to the surface of the earth, it is probable that the same spot had been used over 
and over again for burials, the remains of the previous occupants being shoveled out 
to make room for new-comers. Perhaps the utensils disinterred were also made to serve 
for more than one burial. A question in connection with the burials, which is yet to 
be satisfactorily answered, is, How were these people enabled to pass the heads of 


* A second cranium covered with a copper pan was discovered by Mr. Schumacher on Santa Cata- 
lina Island. 
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children, and even grown persons, through the narrow openings in the ollas, except in 
a mutilated condition? It is true that some savage tribes expose the bodies of their 
dead until the flesh is removed, but we know of no instance where savages are in the 
habit of cutting up their dead for burial purposes. It may be these people practiced 
the cutting method, or that, finding bones in digging anew, these were thrown in the 
ollas simply as a ready means of their disposal. ees Fy 

In addition to the burial localities already mentioned, we are cognizant of others 
to the northward and southward of Santa Barbara, and quite.a number of them have 
already been explored, although doubtless others still remain perdu to excite further 
archeological inquiry. Mr. Paul Schumacher has examined a number in the vicinity 
of San Luis Obispo and on the Santa Maria River, and Mr. Bowers quite a number in 
Santa Barbara and in the vicinity of Carpenteria, lying south of that city. 

Since our discoveries in. the localities mentioned, Mr. Schumacher has resumed 
the work at Dos Pueblos where we left off, and Mr. Bowers has examined some of the 
islands and a good part of the coast; and M. Alph. Pinart, of France, assisted by M. 
de Cessac, also have been exploring for the French Government, their labors being 
amply repaid by the fine collection made. 

We have carefully consulted all available works which would tend to throw light 
on the history of these people, but, with the exception of the narrative of Cabrillo, 
have found little pertaining to the subject. The death of Cabrillo, as already stated, 
occurred on the Isla de la Posesion, on the 3d of January, 1543, and was caused by 
injuries received from a fall which broke his arm near the shoulder. Before his death, 
he named as his successor Bartolome Ferrel, “ Piloto mayor de los dichos navios,” and 
to this suecessor we are indebted for all we know of the people under discussion. 

Mr. Paul Schumacher, referring to the death of Cabrillo and the locality where 
he was buried (Bull. U. 8. Geolog. & Geog. Surv. of Terr., vol. iii, No. 1, p. 45), says: 
“Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel, it is well known, were discovered by Ca- 
brillo in 1542, and named by him San Lucas. . He died in a harbor in one of those islands. 
The record says, “ He sailed from Monterey Bay, and anchored on the 23d of November, 
1542, in a harbor in one of the group mentioned before, and named by him San Lucas. 
* * * On San Lucas Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo was buried on the 3d of January, 
1543. The port in which he died was called Juan Rodriguez.” There seems to be 
hardly any doubt that the port selected by Cabrillo among the group as a shelter was 
the present Cuyler Harbor, which is the only well-protected port in the three islands. 
Water is obtainable in the springs the year round, and is plentiful in the season in 
which his stay occurred. Further the record says: “ Ferrel, his pilot (forced by strong 
winds to return from his northern trip, made in compliance with the wishes of. the dying 
commander to proceed as far to the north as possible), dared not to re-enter this port 
on account of dangerous breakers at its entrance.” ‘This corresponds entirely with the 
appearance of Cuyler Harbor during the time of rough sea, because from the eastern 
side of the bay to the rock-islet heavy breakers roll over the partially exposed reef and 
the rocks in the bay a little to the westward of it, so that coming from the northwest, 
its way of approach, the entrance seems barred by breakers and impassable. Taking. 
Cuyler Harbor and the ports.in Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa into consideration as 
shelter, and comparing their natural formation with the historic record, there seems to 
be no doubt that the harbor in San Miguel, and not Prisoner Harbor in Santa Cruz, as 
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some believe, is the port in which Cabrillo died. We did not spend any time in seareh- 
ing for his grave in San Miguel, where the best location is offered between the spring 
below the house and the east end of the harbor, but, to satisfy my curiosity, we dug in 
a place at Prisoner Harbor, which was well described to me in a letter of a southern 
gentleman, and in a very positive manner, as the grave of Cabrillo; but in vain did 
we try to enable the Spanish nation to erect for him a monument in commemoration of 
his noble deeds.” 

De Mofras, in his work Exploration de ’Oregon, states that Cabrillo died in the 
island of San Bernardo, January 5, 1543. This island, he says, is 8 miles east of a 
group of rocks called ‘el Farallon de lobos.” : 

It may with propriety be stated that we have here only endeavored to show the 
results of the exploratory work performed in the vicinity of Santa Barbara by the party 
sent out under the auspices of the expedition in your charge, and that no attempt has 
been designed toward solving questions appertaining thereto, more particularly in view 
of the fact that the entire subject will be fuliy and ably discussed by Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, of the Peabody Museum of Archeology, Cambridge, to whom the entire col- 
lection has been submitted for examination and study, and who is perhaps better fitted 
for this most entertaining task than any other person in the country. In his hands we 
willingly leave the subject, confident that, with the rich materials gathered as a basis 
he will elucidate many hitherto mysterious problems connected with the customs of this 
extinct race, and bring to light much of their now hidden history. 

In conclusion, it would be a serious omission did I fail to offer my sincere thanks 
to the many persons residing near Santa Barbara who so kindly assisted with their 
courteous advice and assistance, exemplifying the well-known and traditional hospi- 
tality of Californians. Every facility was afforded and invitations were freely extended 
to explore in all directions. Among those who showed special favors may be men- 
tioned Mr. 'T. Wallace More, Mr. Alexander More, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Parks, Mr. Bowers, 
and Mr. Welch of the Dos Pueblos ranch. To Capt. H. Taylor, United States Navy, 
commanding the Coast Survey steamer Hassler, and to his officers, we are also indebted 
for many kindnesses. To yourself I beg to extend my gratitude for the privilege of 
engaging in this work, and for the invariable readiness which at all times you have 
shown to assist me in my special department; nor should I forget to acknowledge the 
invaluable services rendered by Dr. Rothrock, Mr. H. W. Henshaw, Mr. Shoemaker, 
and other assistants. 
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In the preceding account of the excavations by the party at Dos 
Pueblos and La Patera, Dr. Yarrow has given all that cau be said in rela- 
tion to the condition under which the various articles described on the fol- 
lowing pages were found in the cemeteries of these old Indian towns. It 
is therefore only necessary for me to state that, as there is great uniformity 
in the character of the materials obtained from the several excavations, it 
has not been considered essential to mention the precise spot whence the 
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articles were obtained, except in a few special instances. Therefore through- 
out the following pages it will be understood that the articles described and 
mentioned are from the collection made by Dr. Yarrow’s party, unless par- 
ticular reference is made to the contrary. 

For the purpose of making the account of the archzeology of this por- 
tion of California as complete as circumstances would permit, many of the 
articles obtained by Mr. Schumacher on the Santa Barbara Islands have 
been compared with those of the mainland, and are here described. The 
same reason has led to the incorporation of some of the material obtained 
by Mr. Bowers, but of the latter only a small portion has been available 
for this report. 

The illustrations, both in the text and on the plates, represent the 
actual size of the articles figured, unless the contrary is stated. 
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